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The conflicting definitions applied to ‘feeling’ and its cognate 
terms (affect, hedonic tone, etc.) make it difficult to sift the evidence 
concerning this phase of experience.’ Beneath the terminological 
dispute there is a real difference of conception as to the place that 
hedonic phenomena should occupy in our scheme of psychological 
data. Is feeling a type of experience suz generis, something radically 
distinct from the experience due to external stimulation? Is it a dis- 
tinctive but inseparable element of experience in general? Is it to be 
regarded as merely an aspect of sensation? Or, finally, is feeling but 
another name for a certain particular sort of sensation? According to 
one view feeling is codrdinate with sensation. According to another, 
the hedonic or affective element of experience is codrdinate with the 
presentative and with the conative. According to a third view feel- 
ing (hedonic tone) is coérdinate with intensity, quality, and other 
characters of sensation. While according to a fourth, feeling is coér- 
dinate with vision, hearing, and other fundamental varieties of simple 
experience. 

These conflicting classifications rest primarily, not on differences 
of opinion concerning the nature and scope of the ‘ feeling’ phenom- 
enon itself, but rather on different estimates of the relation between 
two sorts of psychological data: experiences (or factors) resulting 
from external stimulation, and experiences (or factors) of pleasure, 
displeasure, and the like. The task of fitting kinesthetic data, in- 
terest, and other experiential facts into the scheme no doubt compli- 

1See ‘The Feeling Problem in Recent Psychological Controversies,’ by C. 


H. Johnston, PsycHoLocicaL BULLETIN, V., p. 65; cf. Miss Calkins’ discus- 
sion in the present number, p. 340. 
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catesthe problem. But the crucial question to settle, first or last, is 
whether or not we must recognize some sort of fundamental bifurca- 
tion in consciousness. 

Without laying too much stress on the canon of simplicity, I be- 
lieve we should require very cogent grounds before introducing this 
complexity into our treatment of simple experience. The first view 
above mentioned makes the relation between visual and auditory ex- 
perience something different from the relation of either of these to 
feeling; it is one degree ‘closer.’ The second view, while insisting 
on the union of feeling and presentative elements in every experience, 
adopts the same hierarchical conception.’ Both of these views result 
in a separation of the discussion of sensation from that of feeling, such 
as is found in most of our current text-books. The third view makes 
feeling a distinct gual/e of sensory experience, finding in vision, for 
example, both a series of sensation tones (colors) and a pair of hedonic 
tones (pleasantness-unpleasantness) .° 

The fourth view avoids all this complexity; it identifies hedonic 
consciousness with experience resulting from certain modes of organic 
stimulation, and regards all experience as being ‘at bottom’ of one 
sort. The distinction of visual, auditory, hedonic and other sorts is 
regarded as a genetic growth, appearing gradually with the growing 
complexity of the biological organism. Hedonic experience is only 
one instance of differentiation among the rest. The presence of feel- 
ing elements in an experience which is mainly visual (for example) 
is explained as the result of association — the visual stimulus produc- 
ing indirect hedonic effects at the same time that it yields the direct 
visual effects. 

Those who deny this solution advance several arguments in support 
of a fundamental bifurcation of experience: Introspective evidence; 
physiologial evidence connected with the source of experience (stimu- 
lation) ; physiological evidence on the reactive side; genetic evidence 

1See Wundt, Grundriss and Grundziige (latest editions), Kiilpe, Grund- 
riss, Ebbinghaus, Grundziige, Jodl, Lehrbuch ; among English works Dewey, 
Psychology, Baldwin, Handbook, Ladd, Descriptive Psychology, Sully, Human 
Mind. 

*See Hiffding, Psychologie. 

5See Stout, /anual and Groundwork, Judd, Psychology (where the term 
feeling attitude is used), and Wundt in his earlier editions. Titchener, Oui- 
line, and Calkins, /ntroduction, make affection subordinate to sensation, but 
discuss the two separately. 

‘James, Principles and Psychology, uses the term feeling almost synony- 
mously with consciousness; he discusses all simple forms of experience under 
the head of sensation, and may be claimed as an exponent of this view. See 
also Thorndike, Zlementis. 
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from the development of experience. Each of these claims has force, 
even though they are not altogether mutually consistent. Nevertheless 
I believe them insufficient to justify the assumption, which the author- 


ity of tradition has served to strengthen unduly. In the present brief 
discussion I will not attempt to examine the positions of individual 


writers, but will only suggest some objections to the different lines of 
argument. 

1. Lntrospective Evidence. —It is claimed that the hedonic ex- 
perience is ‘ immediately and indubitably recognized’ as something ut- 
terly distinct in character from visual experiences and other ‘ sensa- 
tions.’* Now, granting that there appears an immense difference of sort 
between an experience of pain (or pleasure) and a visual experience, 
is there not also an immense difference of sort between a red light and 
the tone c’, or between either of these and the odor of camphor or a 
tickling touch? If we are to rely on introspection, I do not believe, 
on the ground of my own introspection, that the difference between 
so-called external sensations and so-called feelings is any more radical 
than the difference between certain external sensations. I can picture 
the transformation, by imperceptible degrees, of blue into red, since I 
have actually experienced such a transformation. I am unable to pic- 
ture the transformation, by imperceptible degrees, of blue into cam- 
phor-odor, because I have never had any experience at all analogous 
to this. Yet with the aid of scientific imagination I can conceive of 
such a transformation having slowly taken place in the history of liv- 
ing organisms; and it requires no greater imagination for me to con- 
ceive of a similar transformation from a contact-experience to an en- 
joyment-experience. If in classing the different forms of simple ex- 
perience the term ‘sensation’ be restricted so as to exclude the ‘ feelings,’ 
it should not be on the ground of introspection. The most ‘ radical’ 
separation discovered by self-observation is between the data of the 
different senses. 

2. Physiological Evidence from Source of Experience. — It is 
claimed that there is a radical distinction between experience data re- 
sulting directly from external stimuli and data due to organic influences. 
Passing over the question of ‘ pure sensations’ and ‘ pure feelings,’ all 
ordinary experiences certainly claim a two-fold source. On the basis 
of origin, then, we may very properly regard the ‘ hedonic tone’ of 
a sensory experience as something distinct from the characters that are 
due to the titular stimulus.*? The pleasurableness of a visual experi- 

1 See Ladd, Outlines of Descriptive Psychology, p. 89. 


? The position taken by Titchener, Calkins, and others in respect to affection 
in general. 
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ence is something different from its color. But observation and ex- 
periment alike go to show that there is just as determinate a physical 
basis for the former as for the latter. The hedonic tone is due to or- 
ganic conditions, to some sort of organic stimulation. It is true that 
organic stimuli are usually not so definite and clear-cut as external 
stimuli; and the resulting contributions to experience are consequently 
more vague and ill-defined, except in certain cases. But is definiteness 
an adequate criterion? Every sensation near the threshold is vague and 
indefinite, yet it is the direct result of external stimulation. 

The extreme definiteness of physical pain (Schmerz) has made it 
necessary to transfer this experience, formerly regarded as the proto- 
type of all feeling, to the category of sensation. But is the gua/e of 
physical pain anything different from its ‘ hedonic tone’? And is the 
organic process which underlies physical pain really different from 
that which gives rise to any other hedonic effect? I think not. Af- 
fection has been defined as ‘ the conscious representative of the way in 
which the organism takes certain impressions.’ But does this mean 
more than that there is in most cases an indirect ‘ way’ in addition to 
the direct ‘ way’ of stimulation? 

The two-fold aspect of feeling has been advanced as ground for 
distinguishing it from sensation. But whether two-fold or thrice two- 
fold (as Wundt suggests), this opposition is paralleled by the visual 
opposition of black and white, of blue and yellow, of green and its 
complementary. 

Feeling, it has been urged, lacks a definite end-organ, and is 
therefore different from sensation. But end-organs and even nerve 
courses are lacking in primitive organisms. Even in the case of 
higher organisms the direct excitation of the optic nerve by an electric 
current gives rise to a visual sensation without the aid of the end- 
organ; and whether we regard hallucination as sensation or imagina- 
tion may possibly be a matter of definition. What I contend is that 
it is straining our definition to place hedonic phenomena in a separate 
category merely on the ground of simplicity of physiological origin. 
If we are to use the term sensation in any distinctive way whatever, 
we are bound to apply it to experience arising from organic modes as 
well as to that arising from external stimulation. 

Those of us who adopt the kinesthetic theory of action treat the 
active life, so far as it is a phenomenon of experience, as a complex 
of muscle sensations, strain, and the like, arising from the activity 

‘itself. It is thus possible to divide simple experience into three 


1Titchener, Outline, p. 213. 
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classes, according as it is based on one of three distinct sources: ex- 
ternal stimulation, organic stimulation, and kinesthetic stimulation. 
It seems a mere matter of terminology whether we restrict the term 
sensation to the first of these and find appropriate names for the other 
two, or make sensation the generic term and find appropriate names 
for its three species. In the one case we divide expferzence into sen- 
sations, feelings, and effort or active experience; in the other we 
divide sexsations into external, organic, and kinesthetic. Personally 
I prefer the latter terminology, since it indicates unmistakably the 
essential oneness of all the simpler types of experience. Sensation 
becomes equivalent to ‘simple experience,’ and is contrasted with 
complex experience of various sorts. This seems to accord better 
with the historic usage of the term sensation. It is, however, merely 
a matter of the use of terms. The real question is the relation of the 
three classes, and so far as physiological origin is concerned they ap- 
pear to stand on the same footing and to be phenomena of essentially 
the same character. 

3. Phystological Evidence from Reaction. —It may be claimed 
that ‘feeling’ and ‘sensation’ are fundamentally different because 
they afford distinct types of reaction. The complex phenomena of 
thought and emotion are not in question here, but only simple experi- 
ence of any sort and the ensuing reaction. Ido not know of any type 
of reaction attributed to feeling that may not also be found to result 
from sensory stimulation. Diffused reaction, simple muscular re- 
flexes, movements of withdrawal and the opposite, prolongation and 
inhibition of activity, alteration of circulation, breathing, the secre- 
tions, and other automatic functions —all these have been assigned to 
‘hedonic’ stimuli; but they all belong to external stimuli as well. 

4. Genetic Evidence from the Development of Experience.—Our 
complex intellectual experiences suggest a fundamental distinction in 
their underlying elements according as the latter are capable or not of 
developing into the higher forms of intelligence. It is certainly true 
that sensations arising from external stimuli afford a better basis for 
discrimination, judgment, knowledge about things, than do the vaguer 
‘subjective’ experiences of well-being, discomfort, etc. In nearly 
every experience one can distinguish a ‘ presentative’ element, which 
leads to knowledge about the stimulus and about the world at large 
including our physical selves, and an ‘affective’ element, to which 
nothing in the external world seems to correspond, and which conse- 
quently leads to no such knowledge.* To some writers this appears 


See Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, pp. 36 (last paragraph), 84; Ward, 
art. ‘Psychology,’ Zncycl. Brit., gth ed., Vol. XX., p. 67. 
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an adequate basis for assuming the radical dichotomy of experience.' 
My reason for rejecting the conclusion, while admitting the premises, 
is as follows: 

The elements in experience which are wholly affective, non- 
intellectual, which lead to no ‘knowledge about’ the world, are 
always vague or at least indefinite. Whether internal or external, they 
afford no ground for comparison with other experience. In so far as 
any experience, external or internal, is definite enough to be compared 
with another, it can be termed presentative, in that it does lead to 
knowledge about the world — in that it is something more than an 
tsolated subjective phenomenon. Thus if two pains, or two states of 
well-being, be compared as regards degree, and a judgment be 
formed, the affective states have become presentative. The supposed 
correlation between affective and internal arises from the fact that 
organic stimulation is more apt to give isolated, subjective experiences. 
The discomfort produced by a bright light yields us no additional 
knowledge about the nature of the light, because it is not due to the 
light at all. It is due to some organic stimulation and is an internal 
element added to the visual experience. It may or may not lead to 
knowledge. Ordinarily, being vague and indefinite, it will not; the 
visual elements in the experience, being definite, will form the entire 
basis of the ensuing perception. Organic sensations do not usually 
focus the attention; we do not correlate them with other experiences, 
nor compare them, nor experiment with them; they seem wholly to 
lack the ‘ presentative’ character. The value of external stimuli in 
life and race history lies largely in our discriminating between them 
and reacting selectively as a result of this discrimination,’ while 
internal stimuli are of value, rather, when they yield a direct reaction. 
Sensations of internal origin, then, are naturally ‘affective’; but they 
are not always so. 

The proposed distinction between presentative and affective really 
rests on the relative definiteness or vagueness of experiences. Defi- 
nite, vivid experiences lead to perception, judgment, knowledge; 
indefinite, vague experiences lead to nothing beyond their own sub- 
jectiveness. The evolution of our intellectual life is based on the 
definiteness of the underlying simple experiences. And no one can 
say of any particular experience, however vague it be, that it might 
not later, in favorable circumstances, become focused in attention and 
form the basis of a perception, judgment, or act of discrimination. 

1 More generally a trichotomy ; the conative element, however, is not here 


in question. 
£Cf. Stout, Manual, p. 212. 
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It seems illogical, then, to divide simple experience into presentative 
and affective on the basis of intellectual value; because, while all 
intellectual experiences are by definition based on ‘ presentative’ 
elements, not all apparently non-presentative elements are hope- 
lessly non-intellectual. 

Intellectual experience, I believe, is the result of a distinct mental 
or central function acting on favorable experiences of amy sort; it is 
not the characteristic of a certain class of experiences. The action of 
this discriminative function is analogous to the action of the associative 
function." Some sensations lend themselves more readily than others 
to grouping, fusion, and the formation of comf/ex experiences. In 
like manner some sensations are more adapted than others to compar- 
ison, judgment, and the formation of z#¢e//ectual experiences. But 
none are entirely incapable of associative or discriminative transfor- 
mation; the result depends rather on the mental situation than on the 
nature of the sensation. On this view the terms presentative and af- 
fective have no genetic value whatever, and the distinction between 
sensation and feeling ceases to be fundamental. 

Conclusion. — The view here advocated does not seek to eradicate 
any real distinction. Psychology should take full account of the dis- 
tinction between sensations of ‘ external,’ ‘ organic,’ and ‘ kinesthetic’ 
origin, with reference to the very different bio-psychological phe- 
nomena to which they give rise. The complex phenomena of ‘ knowl- 
edge,’ ‘* subjectivity,’ and ‘action’ are essentially different; but their 
difference lies in the biological sphere rather thanin consciousness. The 


primitive experience from which all complex experience has developed 
is of a single type, and the simplest experiences found in our own ma- 


ture consciousness, however different, are of one‘ sort.’ Psychological 
analysis, then, should adopt the attitude of ‘ sensationalism’ as regards 
the elements of experience. While to explain the growth of expe- 
rience from primitive to higher differentiated types and from simple 
to complex forms it nay be found necessary to assume several distinct 
processes. 


‘For a discussion of these factors see my article on ‘ Fundamental Functions 
of Consciousness,’ PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IIL., p. 217. 
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SPEECH. 
Principes de linguistique psychologique; essat de synthese. 
VAN GINNEKEN. Paris, Amsterdam, Leipzig, 1907. Pp. viii + 

552. 

This is a French translation of the Dutch edition (translator not 
the author, and unnamed) which appeared in the Leuvensche Bijdragen 
1904-06, and is to be welcomed as rendering more accessible a pro- 
foundly stimulating work. Sjrachpsychologie has already grown into 
; a science by itself. Linguists generally have not the psychological 
i training to seek out the deeper causes of language-growth, and psy- 
| chologists too often regard language as an external phenomenon, gov- 
erned only by custom, convention and association of ideas. The 
author attempts to unite linguistic knowledge with psychological in- 
vestigation, and to show that language is controlled par excellence by 
psychological forces. As being the expression, by human minds, of 
human meanings, it is essentially a psychological affair (p. iii). 

Book I., ‘ The Representation of Words and Things,’ analyzes 
verbal representations into four elements: representations of movement 
of the organs of speech, auditory, visual and graphic-motor repre- 
sentations. 

Paul is wrong in regarding written language as nothing but a sign 
. of spoken language; itis anend initself (p. 16) and phonetics is here 
: out of its depth (p. 17). Verbal representations are not the only 
terms of language, however: besides these real representations are 
‘ potential representations’ (pp. 28, 29), which, in the interests of 
economy, disappear from consciousness: e. g., understanding the mean- 
ing of a word without any images being present. This explanation of 

a imageless thought, though old, seems to us still good. 
: Not so good is the psychology of Book II., ‘ Intelligence and its 
Adhesions.’ ‘ Adhesion’ is used by the author to mean something like 
‘assentiment’ (p. 54). ‘* Adhesion contains the notion of that to 
which we adhere, plus the consciousness of its objectivity” (p. 54). 
One would at first think this the same as Bain’s ‘ primitive credulity ’ 
or belief in the broad sense, yet the author cannot mean this, for he 
gives to nouns in a sentence one kind of adhesion, to verbs in a sen- 
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tence another kind, whereas we certainly, in uttering a sentence, 
believe it as a whole, without according a separate act of belief to its 
subject and its predicate. But it is hard to see just what else ‘ adhesion ’ 
can mean, after his definition above. Meinong’s Annmahmen seem to 
be ruled out, by his remarks on p. 69. We think that some statements 
regarding belief and kindred states are needed to clear up the author’s 


position, 
Especially suggestive, however, is the attempt to correlate certain 
grammatical categories with different kinds of adhesion. Obviously 


the grammatical category does not correspond to a certain kind of 
image (p. 65); it must then be sought in the kind of adhesion. The 
author’s discussion here (p. 66) is rather summary, as he disposes of the 
four views on this subject in afew sentences. To be sure his own view 
should rest on his later arguments, but we feel that there need be no 
contradiction between the essence of his position and that of E. P. 
Morris. The universality of certain grammatical categories is, further, 
somewhat boldly taken for granted. £Z. g., he says, ‘‘ one finds nouns 
and verbs, with accidental differences, in languages of all kinds” 
(p. 66), and ** there is agreement in the essence of their signification ” 
(p. 67), however differently they are formed. How is one to know 
this before he knows what a noun or a verb is? As to the definition 
of grammatical categories: adhesion is to a real representation (or 
image) or to a otentza/ one (p. 71) ; toa relative (consciously apper- 
ceived) or to an adsolute (not so apperceived) representation. Now 
absolute adhesion defines the verb, relative the noun. Under nouns, 
real adhesion defines the substantive, potential the adjective (p. 74 ff.). 
The division is carried further; we have space only for this brief indi- 
cation. We quote: ‘‘the difference which, little by little, has made 
itself felt between these adhesions, has been the cause of the categories 
differentiating themselves and subsisting” (p. 120). The proofs of 
the thesis are on the linguistic side elaborate and carefully divided; we 
are not qualified to judge of their merits, though they are, to the lay- 
man, persuasively ordered. On the psychological side, we feel that 
evidence is lacking. Suppose that adhesion be granted (itself no 
mean difficulty) : do we feel in the alleged way about the parts of 
speech? Is our feeling of objectivity (cf. the definition given of adhe- 
sion) different toward hope as a verb from that we have toward hope 
asanoun? We believe, also, that the view that parts of speech have 
significance only in the sentence is not sufficiently considered. 

Book III., ‘ Feeling and Appreciation,’ is very suggestive, and we 
think fairly well demonstrated, Feeling is defined as ‘the qualities, 
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the momentary experiences, of the self’ (p. 123); appreciation is a 
transition between feeling and adhesion, or feeling + adhesion (p. 129). 
The term ‘ feeling’ is used very loosely. It includes James’ ‘ feelings 
of connection’ as well as pleasure and pain. More psychology 
needed! Now ‘feeling is a cause of language’ (p. 127) and ‘a 
living power in language’ (p. 130) — witness the feeling-element in 
children’s words. Feeling gives rise to many kinds of words: parti- 
cles, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, and in general 
to all indeclinable words (p. 137). Of special interest to the psy- 
chology of thinking is the claim that the negative in language is not 
the logical negative, but expresses a feeling of resistance (pp. 198-208) ; 
hence, a double negative in language is not always equivalent to a posi- 
tive (e. g., je n'ai rien) but rather to a stronger negative (p. 199). 
We recall at present no logician who has made use of this fact, which 
seems to us amply proved. Appreciation accounts, among other 
things, for the category of gender. 

Book IV., ‘ Will and Automatism,’ leaves the discussion of single 

words, which the author regards as the primary units of language, and 
takes up the secondary units,comstructions,ashecallsthem. There is, 
by the way, here some account of the will, and a definition of freedom 
which cannot but be regarded as dogmatic by the psychologist who 
knows the difficulty of the problem. But this does not affect his main 
thesis, which is, that constructions, in their involuntary growth, are 
governed by the four laws of automatism: ideo-motor action, inertia, 
rhythm and association. But what is a construction? One naturally 
expects it to meana sentence. The sentence is, however, degraded to a 
tertiary unit. A little more psychology would have shown the author, 
we believe, that the sentence should be, instead of the tertiary, the 
primary unit of language. We had thought psychologists and lin- 
guists alike were practically agreed on this point (face J. Ries, 
Was ist Syntax). Certainly the question is very inadequately dis- 
cussed. But to return to the construction : it seems to mean a group of 
words which influence one another’s meaning and external form di- 
rectly (pp. 74, 357, 495). &. g., on the table, s'il vous plait, cases 
of indirect discourse, etc. The proof of his thesis is three-fold: in 
Phonetics, dynamic Semantics (how words change their meaning ac- 
cording to their context) and Word-order. This occupies the rest of 
the book, to p. 532. 

Speaking roughly, the following seem to us the most striking 
points of the book: (1) The praiseworthy attempt to account for the 
deeper significance of language, its forms and growth, on psychologi- 
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calground. (2) The frequent lack of sufficient psychological evidence 
for his categories, e. ¢., adhesion. (3) The synthetic character of the 
work, in attempting to combine historical, positivistic, and idealistic 
motives (p.532). (4) The wide reading of the author: good bibliog- 
raphies of even minute problems are frequent. (5) The mistake — 
at least from the psychological point of view—of beginning with 
single words rather than with the sentence. We do not believe the 
grammatical categories can be fully comprehended in this way. 

The above account has of necessity omitted many significant 
features of the book. It is impossible to do justice to it in a short 
notice. No student of the psychology of thinking can afford to neg- 


lect it. 
W. H. SHELDON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


CHARACTER AND HANDWRITING. 


Les révélations de l’écriture d’apres unm contréle scientifique. 

ALFRED Binet. Paris, Alcan, 1906. Pp. viii + 257. 

Under the above title is reported a series of tests by the author de- 
signed to obtain answers under controlled conditions to the four follow- 
ing questions: Does handwriting reveal sex, age, degree of intelli- 
gence, character? 

1. To answer the first question, one hundred and eighty envelopes, 
eighty-nine of which had been addressed by women and ninety-one by 
men, were submitted (@) to two professional graphologists, (4) to 
fifteen persons ignorant of the art, with instructions that they determine 
the sex of the writer of the superscription. The envelopes had, for 
the most part, passed through the mails, a fact which insured the nat- 
uralness of the writing; but all seals, headings, etc., had been removed 
from them. The inference of the sex of writer from the sex of the 
person addressed remained as a source of error. 

Results showed that sex could be determined from handwriting 
with an accuracy above that of chance. The percentage of correct 
judgments varied from 63 to 78.8 per cent. ; under favorable conditions 
it rose to go per cent. The professional graphologists made the best 
records. Three sorts of sex-suggestion were noted: writing which 
reveals to all observers the sex of the writer; writing the sex-revela- 
tion of which is ambiguous; writing that exhibits the signs of the op- 
posite sex. In citing reasons for their judgments, the graphologists 
appealed (a) to the neatness, simplicity, firmness of the man’s writing 
in contrast with the insignificance and incoherence of the woman’s; 
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(4) to such graphic details as the superelevation of ‘ r’ and ‘s’ in the 
writing of women. The author leaves open the question whether the 
cause of this sex-difference be found in psycho-physiological or social 
conditions. 

2. In the test on the revelation of age in handwriting, the envelopes 
used in the first test were submitted a second time. The calculation 
of the possible number of chance successes as well as the elimination 
of sources of error proved much more difficult in this than in the pre- 
ceding test. The author concludes that handwriting does to a certain 
extent reveal age, since both expert and non-professional observers were 
able to give judgments superior to those of chance. As before, cer- 
tain specimens gave unmistakable revelations of age; others, ambig- 
uous indications; others, evidence of an age different from the real 
age. 

3. In the third test, on the revelation of intelligence in handwriting, 
eight professionals as well as many ignorant of the art returned 
answers. There were numerous sources of error; uncertainty, for 
instance, as to the degree of intelligence of the writer. To avoid the 
effect of suggestion on the part of the experimenter the tests were 
carried on by mail. To overcome suggestions from letter-content, and 
at the same time accede to the graphologist’s demand for a personal 
letter, the contents of letters used were mutilated by blotting out sig- 
nificant words. To eliminate the personal equation in estimation of 
intelligence there was utilized, on the one hand, the handwriting of 
men whose artistic and scientific achievements guaranteed their superior 
ability, of such men as Ribot, Marey, Sardou, Zola; and, on the other 
hand, the handwriting of adults of moderate fortune but slight achieve- 
ment. Two collections of documents were submitted. The first in- 
cluded the writing of four inferior and thirty-three superior intelli- 
gences; the second consisted of specimens of the writing of four men 
of genius and twenty-five men of mediocre intelligence. Precautions 
were taken that no use should be made of judgments passed on hand- 
writing that was recognized by the subject. 

From the results of the test, Binet concludes that intelligence also 
is revealed in penmanship, although the extent of this revelation varies 
with the individual. The handwriting of certain geniuses bore for 
every observer unmistakable evidence of superiority; that of others 
was judged correctly in the majority of instances; certain documents 
offered great difficulties in the matter of interpretation. The graphic 
signs of intelligence, though granted an incontestable reality, are 
manifestly not always found in the handwriting of a man of great 
intelligence. 
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The author includes in his discussion analyses of the graphic signs 
of intelligence contributed by different graphologists. These analyses 
do not agree wholly; and the graphologists showed varying success 
in practice as well as disagreements in theory. Crépieux-Jamin, the 
most eminent of French graphologists, made first place in the tests, 
giving 91.6 per cent. of correct judgment in the intelligence tests 
when the documents were submitted in couples. When collections 
of documents were submitted his percentage of correct judgments fell 
to 87. Difficulty in estimating the value of graphology arises from 
noting the alternate successes and failures of graphologists, but Binet’s 
figures show that there is more truth than error in their judgments. 
Their graphological portraits, however, are often extremely vague, 
although correct so far as they go. 

The author urges the need of a more precise definition and inter- 
pretation of graphological signs. Vagueness results from the fact 
that the graphological reading is a matter, not of science, but of 
intuition. It is the whole, the relation of details, that is actually 
significant. The successes of non-experts bear witness not only to the 
truth contained in graphology but also to the intuitive nature of the 
interpretation, although on the whole non-professional readings were 
less accurate than the more reasoned ones of the experts. 

4. The last problem concerned the revelation of character in 
writing. As personal judgments on character were recognized to be 
of limited value, use was made of documents written by great crimi- 
nals and by men whose morality the author could guarantee. An 
attempt was made to choose the latter from the same social class as 
that from which the criminals came. As before the documents used 
were mutilated. The graphologists were unaware that the hand- 
writing of criminals was being submitted and, in general, the methods 
employed involved only a gross differentiation of specimens on the 
basis of character of the writer. It was found difficult to estimate the 
results of the test. The author’s general conclusion is that the errors 
in reading character from writing are much greater than those found 
in reading intelligence. The graphologists also exhibit in the latter 
test greater uncertainty. 

In conclusion, the author states that his interest in the investiga- 
tion centered in working out a method for dealing with such 
phenomena. These studies constitute but a fragment of a whole that 
should deal with all of the external signs of intelligence as manifested 
in physiognomy, form and lines of hand, intonation and timbre of 
voice, etc. Binet emphasizes the difficulty in working out a genuine 
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method of control, and closes with the declaration that, although there 


is something of truth in graphology, it is a science of the future. 
June E. Downey. 






UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 





FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. 


Psychology: What is It about ? Mary Wuiron CAckins. Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, IV., No. 
25; Psychology as Science of Self. The same, V., Nos. 1, 3, 
and 5. 

The following is an epitome of these important articles : 

‘¢ This brief series of papers is written in the firm belief that the 
study of psychology is made more difficult and that the advance of 
psychology is checked, first, through the common failure to recognize 
explicitly the real subject-matter of the science and, secondly, through 
the under estimate of adequate description in psychology. Both ten- 
dencies reveal themselves in what I take to be a mischievous disre- 
gard for consistent, though provisional, definition and for adequate 
classifications.” The series is, accordingly, introduced by a defense 
of definition and classification as a basis for teaching psychology and 
as an aid to psychological investigation. Some definition and classifi- 
cation there must be, since the facts are too many for the span of atten- 
tion to cover individually. Again, though definition and classifica- 
tion may be premature and too rigid or may be merely verbal, these 
dangers do not lessen the value or necessity of making the attempt. 
q Thus the problem of the papers is ‘ to define the basal fact of psy- 

chology and to outline the essential divisions of psychology.’ 

: I. Psychology as a science of the idea : whose idea ? 

i Of late years students of metaphysics have made various efforts 

‘to eject the term consciousness from our vocabulary,’ but for the psy- 

chologist consciousness, as the opposite of the physical, must be 

accepted as a primary fact. ‘But even among psychologists who 
agree to define psychology as ‘science of consciousness,’ or ‘ science 
of mental life,’ there is disagreement in regard to the further limita- 

tion of the conception.” Infact there are three conceptions: (1) 

Psychology is the science of the mental state, or idea; (2) the science 

of the mental function; and (3) the science of the conscious self. 

The last alone gives an adequate conception of the conscious life; 
and a critical examination of the two former conceptions will show 
that they implicitly imply this. Could, however, an explicit adoption 
of this view be had, it would clarify the treatment of psychology and 
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aid investigation. The first conception, the idea psychology, must 
raise the question ‘ whose idea?’ and immediate experience replies, 
‘idea of a self, subject, mind, or ego.’ Now ‘*‘ to refuse to deal with 
this self is indeed theoretically possible, but it is a needlessly abstract, 
an artificial, an incomplete procedure.” 

To the objection that this view is based solely upon the author’s 
own self-observation, it is replied: ‘‘ 1 must emphatically state that I 
have never found any upholder of idea psychology who does not un- 
ambiguously imply the consciousness of self as part of the experience 
described in terms of the idea.” £. g., Titchener defines ‘ mental 
process’ in terms of self, and Miinsterberg defines the psychical as 
‘that which may be experienced by one subject only.’ 

Il. Psychology as science of mental functions : functions of what? 

The second conception, or ‘* the theory of psychology as science 
of mental activities turns out to be a needlessly abstract, an arbitrarily 
inadequate view.” ‘* The conception of mental activity requires the 
conception of mental actor even more obviously than the full concep- 
tion of the idea includes that of its possessor.” Among functional 
psychologists there is a tacit acceptance of this conclusion. In fact 
at least two distinctly scientific conceptions of the ‘ mental function’ 
are held by some of them: (1) The conception of the psychophysical 
organism ; (2) a self related to a physical organism, yet not consti- 
tuting with it a single reality. 

These two theories of the self give us three distinguishable forms 
of self-psychology. (1) Zhe selfa psychophysical organism. There 
is the following objection to this view. In regarding mind and body 
as together making up a complex the psychologist compounds phenom- 
ena which are distinct, and he thus fails to account for the admitted 
distinction of the functions of the so-called psychophysical organism ; 
for if it were justifiable to regard mind and body as compounded in 
such an organism, then its functions could never be either psychical 
or physiological but must always be psychophysical. Yet the exist- 
ence of all three types isadmitted. (2) Self as mind-without-body, 
self unrelated to body. This view is in no way held by the author. 
(3) The self as distinct from body, but related tott. ‘‘It has a 
body, but does not comszst in body, is not made up of body and mind.” 
Consequently self-psychology will study the bodily phenomena reg- 
ularly accompanying the mental life, and their biological significance, 
and will investigate the physical facts antecedent to or accompa- 
nying certain facts of consciousness. But ‘* what more precisely 
is the relation of the self to its body? that is, what reference 
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shall the psychologist make to physical phenomena?” In short, what 
constitutes an adequate description and explanation of conscious life? 
An examination of the attempts to explain this life by means of non- 
psychical principles leads to two conclusions. First, ‘*it is evident 
that an ideally complete psychology must take account of those facts 
of physics, physiology and biology which border on the domain of 
psychology.” Secondly, ‘‘ on the other hand the physical, physiolog- 
ical and biological explanations of psychic phenomena are — many 
of them — insufficiently established and hypothetical in nature, and, 
secondly they afford an insufficient classification of psychic phenom- 
ena.” Still ‘‘ such explanations, however complete and well verified, 
can never exhaust the procedure of the psychologist. They are indeed 
subsidiary to his basal purpose, the description or portrayal of the psy- 
chic fact.” ‘*In other words, these non-psychological principles of 
explanation, useful as they are, are supplementary to the description 
of conscious experiences by psychological analysis.” 

III. The nature of the self. 

What are the positive characters of the self that do not belong to ideas 
or tofunction? (1) The self is in some degree permanent and persis- 
tent. ‘* By persistence is not meant the ultimate self-identity but 
rather the kind of identity of which one is immediately conscious, 
notably in anticipating and in recognizing. (2) The self is inclusive, 
z. é., is a complex of ideas, functions and experiences. (3) It is 
unique. This is experienced most clearly in our emotional and voli- 
tional consciousness. (4) Its relatedness. ‘* Whether perceiving or 
thinking, feeling or willing, I am always conscious of something-other- 
than-myself to which I stand in some relation, receptive or assertive.” 

IV. The description of consciousness. 

In the concluding section the author indicates ‘ briefly how the doc- 
trine of the self as basal fact of consciousness is essential to the de- 
scription of our actual experience.’ This description does not take 
the place of the structural analysis of consciousness into elements. On 
the contrary the latter must supplement the former and though essen- 
tial does not supply a complete description of any conscious experience. 
‘¢ Our consciousness always includes in varying proportion and degree 
the awareness of the inclusiveness, the persistence, the uniqueness, 
and the relatedness of the self.” 

Here follows a tabular classification of psychical phenomena and 
their related non-psychical phenomena, followed in turn by a brief dis- 
cussion of these different types of experience, especially of emotion, and 
giving certain amplifications and corrections of the author’s earlier 
statements. 
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In conclusion answers are given to two fundamental objections to 
this theory of consciousness. First, how can a process-consciousness 
and an ego-consciousness be analyzed into the same elements without 
the reduction of the latter to the former? Second, granting the gen- 
eral correctness of this description of consciousness, is such a descrip- 
tion not unnecessary? To the former the author replies: ‘* lf by con- 
scious self (ego-consciousness) were meant a special kind of idea, 
this comment would obviously be correct. But by conscious self is 
meant the concrete reality of which the idea is a mere abstraction. It 
follows that all the positive content of the idea must be attributed to 
the self.” Finally, description in terms of self-psychology is essential, 
for when it’is omitted the description is inadequate. ‘‘ The merely 
structural psychologist’s treatment of emotion, thought, recognition, 
and the rest is indeed true so far as it goes, yet it goes but part way, 
toward portraying the tumultuous chaos of the conscious life. And 
psychology is both defective and artificial so long as it undertakes ob- 
servation, experiment, and scientific description in disregard of the 


basal fact of the science.” 
W. T. Marvin. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Stream of Consciousness. E.B.McGitvary. Jour. of Phil., 

Psych. and Sci. Methods, 1907, IV., 225-235. 

The Continutty of Consctousness. W.T. Busu. Jour. of Phil., 

Psych. and Sci. Methods, 1907, IV., 428-432. 

In the first article James’ doctrine of the ‘ numerous successive 
egos, no one conscious of itself but only of its glorious line of ancestors,’ 
is examined and found to be inconsistent with the introspective evi- 
dence for the continuous stream of consciousness which James himself 
upholds. It is concluded that James ‘* was after the ‘ transcendenta- 
list’ as well as after the facts, and in his endeavor to prove that intro- 
spection does not reveal an unalterable time-neutralizing ego, he went 
to the extreme of asserting the existence of little egos, constantly 
neutralized by time and transmuted each into its successor.” The 
denial of a direct ‘awareness of awareness’ is thus a corollary of an 
erroneous proposition. Either the ‘‘ thought knows itself unbroken, 
and in so knowing, knows itself; or it does not know itself, and, there- 
fore, can not know itself unbroken.” A continuous stream of thought 
demands an awareness of awareness. This, to be sure, is not generally 
attended to, for it ‘ never exists except in one indissoluble awareness of 
something else.’ ‘‘ We may not say that our awareness is an object of 
itself. . . . Consciousness is conscious of itself as comsciousness ; it is 
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conscious of its ‘ object’ not as comsciencing, if I may use this word, 
but as comscienced.” Neither may it be urged ‘that if there is an 
awareness of awareness, there must by the same token be an aware- 
ness of awareness of awareness, and so on ad infinitum,’ for ‘ this 
way madness lies.’ 

In the second article the query is made as to what sort of contin- 
uity belongs to consciousness, a distinction being noted between that 
which zs continuous empirically and that which must de continuous 
metaphysically. ‘* If consciousness is . . . empirically continuous it 
must be either that all the objects which crop up in the course of ex- 
perience are evidently cases of consciousness, or that they come to us 
having a gapless fringe or penumbra of consciousness, or that the con- 
tinuity is maintained by means of acombination of objects characterized 
as consciousness and of consciousness-penumbra.” It is presumably 
the first alternative which is meant by the advocates of continuity. 
‘¢ But we can not continually ‘hold up’ life in the interest of philos- 
ophy, and the section of experience through which consciousness may, 
possibly, have been continuous, must be followed by sections full of 
practical interests and physical energy, in which consciousness very 
probably does not exist, consciousness, that is, as one type of ‘ that’ 
along with other ‘ thats,’ and therefore as something identifiable and 
distinguishable. Accordingly, if there is any truth in this way of de- 
scribing the facts, consciousness is not empirically continuous, but oc- 
casional and intermittent.” Under which head, then, the empirical 
or the metaphysical, the zs or the must de, does this continuity occur, 
and has the consciousness which is continuous ‘ any subjective char- 
acter’ or is it simply a *‘ psychological word for ‘ empirical situation’ ”? 

Rosert Morris OGpDEN. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


The Subconscious Factors of Mental Process Considered in Re- 
lation to Thought. A.M. Bopxin. Mind, April, 1907; July, 
1907. 

Using feeling as an expression for emotional and sense experience 
the author asks the fundamental question: Is there a difference be- 
tween sense and cognition — between feeling and knowing? There is 
a fundamental difference, though in our focal consciousness the two 
are always conjoined. Sense experience (feeling) must be conceived 
of as containing the material for the knowledge of relations. 

The analysis of the concept of judgment brings out the author’s 
idea of the distinction between sensations and ideas. The predicates 
of our judgments constitute a world of ideas—a world of Platonic 
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ideas as conceived by Lotze. The bewildering content of sense ex- 
perience is bound together by the efforts of the mind into unchange- 
able conceptions. These conceptions constitute an unfailing treasury 
for the predicates of our judgments. Judgment is the union of a per- 
ception with one of the ideals of the mind. It is a process of apper- 
ception in the Herbartian sense of the word. It seems to be the 
author’s idea that the distinction between ideas and sensations is that 
between the above mentioned world of ideas and the impressions 
received from the objects presented to consciousness. In the process 
of perception there is no ideal element except in so far as the thing 
perceived is related to one of the unchanging conceptions in the world 
of ideas. There are sensations which are not related to any of the 
unchangeable concepts. They hover in the background of conscious- 
ness. When we discover what they are and can name them we relate 
them to some concept in the world of ideas. 

The process of reasoning of necessity involves judgment. This, 
as we have seen, means a union of some perception with one of the 
concepts constituting the subject’s world of ideas. But the judgment 
of inference is not merely grouped with other judgments. ‘* It must be 
conceived as normally made for the sake of some further consequence 
— some value it will have in the guidance of actions — immediate or 
remote” (p. 366). 

The foundation for our conclusion is not always explicitly known. 
Indeed men are often convinced as to some point and cannot clearly 
state why. The problem arises, whence comes this conviction — 
from unconscious cerebral conditions? Or does it arise from a mental 
content which affects the mind as a whole, but whose separate 
elements remain subconscious? The author maintains that the former 
alternative is insufficient to account for the facts. In developing the 
latter he shows how subconscious and implicit factors of our thought 


become fully conscious and explicit. 
T. V. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


PERCEPTION AND REALITY. 
In What Sense Two Persons Perceive the Same Thing. G. S. 

FuLLerTON. Phil. Rev., 1907, XVI., 506-518. 

Before taking up the specific problem indicated by the title, the 
author first considers in what sense a person may be said to perceive 
twice the same thing. The conclusion is that we do not mean that 
we have the same experience again, for we can never have the same 
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percept twice. The meaning, then, can only rest on the identity of 
the object. Proceeding now to the problem of two persons perceiving 
the same thing, we are obliged to distinguish not merely one subjec- 
tive and one objective order, but more than one subjective order each 
related to an objective order. If the objective order is discarded and 
the idealistic position accepted, how can we explain the togetherness 
of the subjects, the sameness of their experience? In what are they 
together, and in what sense is their experience the same? 

This suggests another question for realism to deal with. If there 
are many minds, may there not be as many objective orders? If so, 
it is evident there can be no real togetherness or sameness of experi- 
ence. But how do we get to these many minds save by crossing from 
one to the other on the bridge of the objective order? It is true that 
we deal only with experience, and no two experiences can be identi- 
cal, ‘if they were we could not call them two.” Yet these experi- 
ences form a system, and we may pass from one part of the system to 
another. ‘* The bridge that helps us over may take on one aspect or 
another. In so far as it performs the same function, it is the same 
bridge. Both in common thought and in science it is recognized as 
the same.” The unity and system of our experience, then, demands 
one objective order; otherwise there is no meaning to experiencing 
one thing twice, nor any meaning to a multiplication of subjective 
orders interrelated in a system of experience. 


The Control of Ideas by Facts. Joun Dewey. Journ. of Phil., 
Psych. and Sci. Methods, 1907, IV., 197-203, 253-259, 309-319. 


After noting the many misapprehensions raised with regard to 
functional logic, and its method of attacking the problem indicated in 
the title, — which ‘ remains the central question of any theory of think- 
ing and its relation of facts to truth ’— the author proceeds toa restate- 
ment of the problem and a defense of the functionalist’s position as 
providing the only satisfactory method of solution. 

It is first pointed out that ‘* every situation of reflective knowledge 
involves a discrimination and a reference of existence and meaning, of 
datum and ideatum.” As for the ‘facts’ in the situation, they refer 
not merely to the present environment, but also to something absent. 
‘¢ Now this absent, which is intended by the presented or factual, is as- 
serted to be just as real as the presented itself.” Indeed, the presented 
facts are ‘ mot the whole and genuine reality,’ but are rather to be con- 
sidered ‘as a distorted and perverse portion of it, requiring absent 
portions in order to be made sound and whole.’ 
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‘¢ The relationship of given fact and idea stands then as follows: 
Neither is real in the sense that it can be cut off from the other and 
then taken to be the total reality... . Both are real in the sense that they 


present that reality as a condition of disturbed... values. Both pre- 


sent one and the same reality: but, as distinguished from one an- 
other, present tt from different standpoints, or in different functions. 
The ‘given’ facts are the reality in its exzsten¢ disorganized state of 
value. The ‘idea’ or intended is this same reality in its projected 
rectification.” It is thus easily seen that ‘fact’ and ‘idea’ ‘havea 
certain agreement or correspondence with one another from the start.’ 

As to the control of ideas by facts, there are two aspects: (1) The 
total situation which we have ‘postulated as fundamentally real in 
form,’ but which is only ‘ intended or suggested’ in that which is pres- 
ent, controls by this intention the determination of the ‘ given.’ 

(2) The given facts exercise a control ‘over the formation of the 
content of the end, purpose or intent,’ that is, the disturbed values 
which immediately confront one are ‘coercive as regards the idea, 
and control its formation as to specific content.’ 

These conclusions justify the functualist’s position: ‘* Reality in its 
characterization as fact, in the logical force which it has, . .. isnot... 
something outside of or given to the reflective situation, but is given or 
determined zm it. . . . If the reflective situation were purely intel- 
lectualistic, then the objective idealist would have logic on his side; 
but since it is a focusing of a disturbed system of activities and divided 
values, we have a dynamic realism. Similarly the idea is not a fixed 
thing, an entity, existing in some ontological psychical region, and 
then happening to get caught in a reflective situation. If it were, 
either the subjective idealist would be right, or else the determination 
of truth would by its nature be impossible. But idea is a logical de- 
termination, ultimately practical in origin and function. What on one 
side is a name for operative realism, names on the other an experi- 


mental idealism.” 
Rospert Morris OGDEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Studien tiber die experimentelle Beeinflussung des Vorstellungs- 
verlaufes. Il. Max Levy. Zeitschr. fiir Psychologie, XLV., 
321-340. 

This article is a continuation of the clinical study reviewed in the 

1907 volume of this journal. The author first refers back to his crit- 

icism of the usual method employed in experimental investigations of 
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the problem of association. He then recalls his own method, which 
consists in interrupting a stream of ideas in the patient by a word 
which is spoken by the experimenter. Then follows a classification 
and discussion of the reactive attitudes of the reagents and of the 
forms of associative connection. 

Since the manner of reaction (Reaktionsweisen) depends upon 
many factors in addition to the stimulating word, only the most gen- 
eral divisions can he made. 

1. *¢ The physiological (normal) manner of reaction, that which 
can be called normal without any qualification.” 

2. A group of associations which of themselves might be either 
normal or abnormal and can only be classified by reference to accom- 
panying circumstances. 

3- Those which unquestionably show an abnormal! attitude. 

The attitude in the first group depends primarily upon (1) the 
formal annoyance which one experiences at the instance of an un- 
motived interruption, (2) the mystifying effect produced by hearing a 
single word without any connection and the usual reference of the act 
to a disordered mind. The second group depends upon the amplify- 
ing activity of the individual] and that again upon his previous experi- 
ence and present condition. This amplifying may appear normal or 
abnormal according to what the operator had in mind or what the 
patient was thinking of. And its class can only be determined by re- 
course to further reactions which may indicate an origin in either 
a diseased or anormal mind. The third group takes no attitude from 
the interruption, neither does it depend upon the amplifying of the 
stimulating impression; it simply shows associations added after the 
manner of the flux of ideas in the maniac. 

After considering the manner of reaction as either normal or ab- 
normal he makes a classification of the forms of association. The 


principles of division which refer primarily to the objective relation 


of association to stimulus are rejected as of no value for clinical pur- 
poses where one is seeking symptoms of pathological states; for this 
purpose the significant factor is not the formal nature of the act but 
the motive which actuated it. To this end associations are classified 
under two general heads. 

1. Those in which the reagent relates the stimulus word to his 
own special personal interests or general condition. 

2. Those in which personal factors remain wholly out of consid- 
eration. 

The former may have reference merely to a particular personal 
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experience, e. 2., to the word ‘ key’ the reagent replies: I have in my 
room, etc. Or it may refer to a special or chronic mental state of the 
individual, e. g., to the same word another reagent replies: Yes! the 
key of heaven. My God, close not the gates of heaven, etc. The 
second class is subdivided, after Ziehen, according as the stimulus 
word is apprehended with any meaning or merely as an auditory or 
written word symbol, into (1) object-associations, (2) verbal associ- 
ations, and a third subdivision is added, viz., dissociative associa- 
tions. Group (1) may be illustrated by: stimulus word ‘ cat,’ asso- 
ciation ‘is a predatory animal.’ Group (2) is less definitely limited 
but may be illustrated by: stimulus word ‘ Schlange,’ association 
‘Klange.’ Inthe last subdivision all those associations are grouped 
in which no relation between the stimulus word and the association 
could be discovered. The author remarks in closing that it is im- 
possible to classify under these heads simply from the objective point 
of view, since without other consideration some cases of mere verbal 
association could not be distinguished from object-associations. 
F. S. WRINcH. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Ueber den Einfluss der Geschwindigkeit der Aufeinanderfolge von 

Reizen auf Wortreaktionen. Henry J. Watt. Archiv fiir 

die Gesamte Psychol., 1907, IX., 151-179. 

Words — nouns — in series of 21 or 13 were pasted on a drum 
which was revolved at different rates before a slit in a shield. Re- 
agents viewed the words as they passed the opening and reacted to 
them by pronouncing such words as they thought of. Twenty re- 
agents acted for three series of experiments. Great individual differ- 
ences in power to react with associations were shown. Some found 
rates agreeable that others could react to only by leaving out reactions 
at more or less regular intervals. The best rate for reaction for most 
reagents was near one word per second. Some reagents reacted more 
often with nouns and others more often with adjectives. While some 
made use of verbs about one third of their time, none used them a 
majority of the time and some did not use them at all. The repetition 
of reaction words was studied. This showed that words were more 


likely to be repeated in the second series after the series in which they 


were first used than at any other time. The most frequent repetitions 
therefore came within six minutes after the word was first used. Rep- 
etitions ceased after thirty minutes. The results here seem to show 
that Fuhrmann’s feeble-minded patients did not fall below some nor- 
mal subjects in their tendency to repetition. The reader cannot help 
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but be impressed with the disparity between the meager results and 


the great amount of careful and painstaking work that has been done. 
T. L. Botton. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 


Technischer Fortschritt und seelische Gesundheit. Mit einem 
Geleitwort: vom Bildungswert der Psychologie. WILLy 
Hetipacn. Halle, Marhold, 1907. 

An introductory lecture on psychology at the Technische Hoch- 
schule, Karlsruhe, with emphasis on the réle of psychopathology, on 
the relation of excessive facilitation of human intercourse to the ‘ ner- 
vousness’ of the bourgeoisie through chronic over-excitation, and on the 
frequency of accident-neuroses in the working classes fostered less by the 
insurance laws than by the cutting off of the worker from the real 
purpose of the work and his subjection to a simple grind. Hence the 
importance of the study of the relation of satisfaction of the work to 
the effect of wear and tear. He further discusses the risks — and 
actual deficits — of the inventors and of the captains of industry. He 
points to Borkmann asa classical picture. An adjustment of these 
new developments cannot be reactionary. It goes towards possibili- 


ties of separation of home and working-place and facilitation and dif- 
ferentiation of the means of traffic and intercourse. The lecture is an 
interesting sketch which cannot fail to rouse a practical interest in 
problems of mental hygiene on the part of those apparently most dis- 
tant from psychological interests, the practical technician. 


A. M. 
DISCUSSION. 


THE RELATION OF FEELING (AFFECTION) TO 
EMOTION. 


The term ‘ feeling’ has been used in recent discussion to cover the 
consciousness of pleasantness and unpleasantness and any strictly co- 
ordinate elemental experiences. Accepting, for the present, this use 
of the term — though I see objections to it*—I wish here to call at- 


1One need not subscribe to the Wundtian list of ‘feelings’ to hold that 
there are feelings other than those of pleasantness and unpleasantness. But 
the problem of the number of the feelings is not here under discussion. 

2 My own preference (which, however, seems to find little favor) is to use 
the term feeling of ‘any conscious experience whether elemental or complex.’ 
(Cf. my An introduction to Psychology, p. 150°.) This usage, proposed by 
James (Principles of Psychology, 1., pp. 185-186), seems to me in the highest 
degree convenient, for we have no other single word which can well be put to 
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tention to the frequent confusion of feeling, thus defined, with emo- 
tion. Such a confusion ignores the following important distinctions: 

The affections, or feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness 
(and the like), are results of a structural analysis of consciousness — 
that is, of an analysis of consciousness conceived in artificial abstrac- 
tion from the related conscious self. Emotion, on the other hand, 
may be conceived either from an exclusively structural or from a more 
than structural point of view. Titchener’s conception of emotion as 
‘a strong affection,’ ‘enriched by organic sensations’ and by associ- 
ated images’ is a purely structural theory of emotion; Lipps, who 
treats emotion as ‘ relation of the personality, the psychic individual’ to 
its experience, defines emotion without recourse to structural analysis. 

The confusion of feeling (or affection) with emotion overlooks, in 
the second place, the simplicity of feeling and the complexity of emo- 
tion. From this last-named tendency to ignore the complexity of emo- 
tion has followed a curious, though an explicable misconception of the 
James-Lange theory. Critics persist in treating it as if it were a the- 
ory of feeling, and then they conclude from its emphasis on organic 
sensations that it conceives of pleasantness and unpleasantness, after 
Stumpf’s fashion, as sensational.’ But the James-Lange theory is 
essentially a doctrine of the complex emotion, not of the elemental 
feeling; and though James emphasizes the organic sensations as sig- 
nificant constituents of emotion, he never denies and once, at least, 
asserts the occurrence in emotion of the elemental consciousness of 


pleasantness and of unpleasantness.* It is doubtless true, as Professor 
Johnston shows in the paper just cited, that the James-Lange theory 
has, as a matter of fact, been conceived (especially by continental 
writers who start from the standpoint of physiology) as ‘a peripheral 


such a use, whereas ‘ feelings’ of pleasantness and unpleasantness may be 
termed ‘ affections’ and grouped with any coordinate experiences under the 
term ‘attributive elements.’ Since, however, we have no verb corresponding 
directly either with ‘ affection’ or with ‘ emotion,’ psychologists will probably 
go on using the expressions ‘feeling’ and ‘to feel’ to cover both affective and 
emotional consciousness. This third use of the word ‘feeling ’ is doubtless in 
part responsible for the confusion which this paper discusses. 

1 Cf. the passages cited in the first note on p. 343. 

2 Cf. An Outline of Psychology, 3 57 (im edition of 1896). 

°Cf. C. H. Johnston, Psycw. BuLL., V., pp. 65 ff., 1908. 

*Cf. PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, I., pp. 516 ff., 1894. Professor C. H. 
Johnston can hardly have had this paper in mind when he says (of. cit., p. 72) 
“James nowhere in his psychology, so far as I can find, recognizes that there 
are two elemental constituents of the mental life.”’ (How, by the way, does 
he interpret James’s distinction, Psychology, 1., pp. 244 ff., between ‘ substan- 
tive’ and ‘ transitive’ states of ‘ consciousness’ ? ) 
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theory of feeling’ — in other words, as a virtual reduction of affection 
to sensation, and it is certain also that James lays himself open to this 
misconstruction by his great interest in the organic sensations and by 
his superb indifference to pleasantness and unpleasantness. None the 
less, the conception of the James-Lange theory as purely sensational- 
istic, is a misconception of a theory which really concerns itself not at 
all, in one way or another, for the affective elements — the ‘ feelings.’ 

The other form of the confusion between feeling and emotion is, 
I think, more important and is certainly wider spread. The character 
of subjectivity is incorrectly attributed to pleasantness, unpleasant- 
ness, and to any other ‘feeling.’ But subjectivity —though (as I 
hold) a distinctly psychological category — is a category of emotion, 
not of elemental feeling. The structural analysis which results in the 
discovery of elements of consciousness implicitly or explicitly dis- 
claims all reference to the conscious self. Accordingly, Wundt, 
Alechsieff and others wrongly distinguish the affective element from 
the sensational element’ on the ground of its ‘ subjectivity’; though 
this subjectivity (better the explicit consciousness of self) may indeed 
distinguish emotion.’ 

To this failure to apprehend the distinction between (1) the 
structural analysis of consciousness and (2) the explicit recognition 
of the relations of the conscious self, I attribute Professor Jonnston’s 
misconception of my own theory of emotion. Mr. Johnston credits 
me * with the view that ‘‘ psychologists should proceed,” in the analy- 
sis of emotion, ‘‘ equipped with these three fundamental, disparate 
elements, sensational, affective, and self factors.” On the contrary, 
I everywhere insist that the conscious self is in no way coérdinate with 
sensational and affective elements;‘* that it is rather the basal fact of 
psychology, and that the sensations and affections are results of the 


1 Cf. N. Alechsieff, ‘Die Grundformen der Gefiihle,’ Psychologische Studien, 
IIL., pp. 159 seg. 

2Cf. Titchener, Zhe Psychology of Feeling and Attention, p. 40: ‘‘ The 
single elements carry no such distinction upon them.” (This is an advance 
upon Titchener’s earlier treatment of affections as subjective. Cf. dn Outline 
of Psychology, p. 96, 1896.) It has already been observed that Titchener does 
not characterize even emotion as ‘subjective.’ 

5 Op. cit., p. 75, note. 

‘If one were giving a complete list of structural elements— rather than a 
list of the elements prominent in emotion — one would, according to my be- 
lief, include also ‘ relational elements’— not to name attributive elements coor- 
dinate with the affections. Cf. An Introduction to Psychology, Chapters IX. (in 
the second edition) and X., and corresponding passages in other expositions 
of my teaching. 
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merely structural analysis (one of several essential analyses) of this 
conscious self.* Accordingly, I describe emotion both as complex of 
structural elements and as an experienced passive relation of a self 
to its object—-an experience in which both self and object are 
individualized.’ 

So far, now, as I can see Mr. Johnston’s only argument in oppo- 
sition to this conception of emotion consists in his criticism (p. 75) 
of my assertion that emotion is insufficiently described by a reference to 
accompanying bodily attitudes and to constituent organic sensations. 
‘¢Our almost total ignorance of organic sensations . . . ,” Mr. John- 
ston says, ** might tend to show such a claim untenable. The other 
statement . . . that the number of possible attitudes is insufficient to 
square with the number of possible emotions is, I think, adequately 
met by Miinsterberg.” Mr. Johnston may be justified in both criti- 
cisms, but both of them affect an incidental argument only and not 
any essential feature of my doctrine. The conception of psychology 
as science of the conscious self is based on the argument (which I 
must not here take time to restate) that other conceptions of psy- 
chology presuppose this one, and on the appeal to every man’s intro- 
spection to show him that by ‘perception,’ ‘ thinking’ or ‘ feeling’ 
one always means a self perceiving, thinking, or feeling. One might, 
therefore, find for every emotion a characteristic organic sensation and 
a distinctive bodily attitude, yet the emotion would not be adequately 
described until one classified it also as experienced relation of self to 
environment. 

While I am about the ungracious business of deprecating what 
appear to me as unintended misstatements of my teaching, I may add 
a word concerning two others, though they fall outside the exact sub- 
ject of this brief paper. Professor Johnston attributes to me‘ the 
conception of ‘ idea’ as ‘ sensation and image complex’ (and by in- 
advertence these words are included in a sentence apparently quoted 
from me). On the contrary, I expressly disclaim — perhaps unwisely 
but at least unambiguously —this very common use of the term 

Cf. An Introduction to Psychology, pp. 151, 155; Der doppelte Standpunkt 
in der Psychologie, pp. 34-35; ‘A Reconciliation between Structural and Func- 
tional Psychology,’ PsyCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XIII., pp. 63 ff., 69, 1906 ; ‘ Psy- 
chology, what is it about,’ Journal of Philosophy, V., p. 113. 

* An Introduction to Psychology, second edition, 1905, pp. 263-265 ff. ; Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, V., 1908, pp. 119-122. 

*Cf. Journal of Philosophy, Vol. IV., pp. 676-683 ; An Introduction to 
Psychology, pp. 150 seq.; ‘A Reconcilation between Structural and Functional 
Psychology,’ PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XIII., pp. 63-68. 

* Op. cit., p. 75, note. 
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‘idea.’ I have always employed the word in the wide sense which 
Locke gave to it, to mean any complex fact of consciousness (affective 
and volitional as well as sensational) when ‘ regarded in abstraction 
* Accurious result of this 
misunderstanding is that Mr. Johnston fails, apparently, to realize 


from any self . . . and viewed as temporal.’ 


my entire agreement with him, in the main contention— or one of 
the main contentions — of his paper, that the affective consciousness 
cannot be reduced to sensational factors. 

The last of the misconceptions to which I have ventured to refer 
is contained in one sentence of Professor Max Meyer’s paper on ‘ The 
Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness,’ published in 
the July number of the PsycHoLocicaL Revigw. I have no intention 
of defending, in detail, my avowedly hypothetical account, drawn 
from many sources, of the nervous correlate of affection and emotion. 
I still think that the theory has some plausibility and that it fairly well 
explains the observed phenomena; but I see advantages also (along 
with certain disadvantages) in Meyer’s equally hypothetical theory.’ 
I also admit the justice of his objection® to my too unqualified state- 
ment of ‘‘the fact that pleasantness is accompanied by ‘ more vigor- 


9 99 


ous movements,’” as support of my theory. The relations between 
feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness and bodily movements are, 
as Meyer points out, more complicated than my text indicates. 

I protest, however, against the psychology and the logic of the 
following paragraph: ‘+ As one of the supports of this theory,” Mr. 
Meyer says, ‘‘ is mentioned the probable fact that injury to the frontal 
lobes is accompanied by derangements of the emotional life. This ar- 
gument, of course, can appeal only to those who regard ‘ pleasantness 
and unpleasantness’ and the ‘emotional life’ as synonymous terms. 

” In opposition to Mr. Meyer, I must insist that the argument 
appeals as well to those who hold as I do, with most psychologists, 
that ‘ pleasantness ’ and ‘ unpleasantness ’ are constituents, or elements, 
of the ‘ emotional life’ as to those (if there are any such) who believe, 
what I expressly deny, that the emotional life is zdentical with pleas- 


antness and unplesantness. Certainly the frontal lobe consideration is 
no conclusive argument, but it“is, I think, a ‘support’ to a cerebral 
theory of the physiological condition of the affections. 

Mary Wuiton CALKINS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

1 Journal of Philosophy, 1V., p. 678. Cf. An Introduction to Psychology, 
p. 150°. 

2? PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XV., 5, p. 307. 

3 Tbid., XV., 4, p. 213. 
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‘THE ANIMAL MIND.’ 


One or two points raised in Dr. Waugh’s review, appearing in 
the issue of this journal for June 15, of my book, Zhe Animal Mind, 
seem to me to call for a word of further discussion. 

Dr. Waugh says: ‘‘The author is inclined to doubt the im- 
portance attached by some experimenters to the réle of kinzsthetic 
sensations in the learning of animals. Watson concludes from 
experiments on the rat in the Hampton Court maze that the guiding 
factor is kinesthetic, on the ground that rats, after being deprived of 
all the special peripheral sense organs, could run the maze success- 
fully. Miss Washburn criticizes this conclusion — suggesting that ‘a 
habit may be quite independent of the stimuli that served to form it, 
as the pianist becomes independent of the notes in playing a familiar 
piece’; that is to say, the guidance is turned over to the kinesthetic 
sense.” I did not mean that the formation of a habit involves the 
turning over of its guidance to the kinzsthetic sense, nor do any of my 
statements imply such abelief. My criticisms of the conclusions of 
Professor Watson in this matter were two. In the first place, I think 
that a perfectly formed habit such as that of running a maze is not 
guided by kinesthetic sensations, any more than by visual sensations ; 
that it has no conscious guidance at all, but has become automatic. 
My difficulty in making myself clear to Dr. Waugh on this point 
seems to be connected with the fact that he understands by ‘ kines- 
thetic sensation’ an unconscious process, while I mean by it a 
conscious process. For instance, he says in the same review, ‘‘ In 
man, after the control is taken over by the kinesthetic sensations, 
consciousness is free to be applied to other things.” Kinzsthetic 
sensations, in my terminology, demand consciousness, and I should 
use the term ‘kinzsthetic sensory impulses’ instead of ‘ sensations ’ 
here. My second criticism was that even though an animal could 
learn a series of movements as quickly when deprived of a sense as 
when possessing it, we could not be sure that it would not have used 
the lost sense if it had had it. This point is brought up in my later 
review of Watson’s work. 

Again, in discussing my theory of the significance for the origin 
of the memory idea, of reaction to stimuli from a distance, Dr. 
Waugh says, ‘* We must take exception to the statement that the 
distance receptors do not bring about immediate reactions. Sounds 
are noticeable for the immediacy with which they occasion motion.” 
My contention was not that a distance receptor could not bring about 
an immediate reaction, but that it need not, for the safety of the 
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organism, do so; that reaction to it might without danger be sus- 
pended more frequently than would be the case with a contact stimu- 
lus. The problem as to what bearing upon this theory the compara- 
tive lengths of reaction times to different classes of stimuli may have 
is a difficult one; evidently the conditions of a reaction experiment, 
where the human observer is required to respond as quickly as 
possible, are quite unlike those of ordinary life. 


MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Proressor C. H. Jupp has resigned from the professorship in 
psychology and the directorship of the psychological laboratory at 
Yale University to accept the position of dean of the School of Educa- 
tion and head professor of education at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Judd will continue his work at New Haven until June, 


1909. 
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At Vassar College Dr. Margaret Floy Washburn has been ad- 
vanced from associate professor of philosophy to professor of 
psychology. 

Dr. FLETCHER Bascom DressLar, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, has been appointed to the chair of 
philosophy and education at the University of Alabama, to succeed 
Professor E. F. Buchner. 

Tue following are taken from the press: 

Dr. Guy A. Tawney, of the University of Illinois, has been 
elected professor of philosophy in the University of Cincinnati, to 
succeed Professor H. Heath Bawden. 

Jay Witi1aAmM Hupson, Ph.D. (Harvard), has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy in the University of Missouri. 

Dr. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, professor of philosophy and pedagogy 
at the University of Berlin, died on August 15. Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, 
professor of systematic theology at the same University, died on July 20, 

Art Stanford University Henry Waldgrave Stuart has been pro- 
moted to associate professor and George Holland Sabine to assistant 
professor of philosophy. 

Dr. Wa.tace Craic, of the University of Chicago, has been 


appointed to the chair of philosophy and psychology in the University 
of Maine. 








